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The editors are glad to announce that during the vacation weeks arrange- 
ments have been made with W. L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of 
St. Louis, for the publication in UNitTy of a series of lectures on the above 
topic. These lectures were given last winter to St. Louis audiences that con- 
tinually grew in size and interest. Mr. Sheldon was particularly successful 
in interesting business men, those who seldom go to church. The lectures 
will bring out the contrast between the Bible as people used to think about it 
and the Bible as it is presented to day in the light of the higher criticism. 
Mr. Sheldon is doubtless right in the assumption that many intelligent per- 
sons really know very little about the Bible as it stands in history and litera- 
ture. The syllabus of the course, given below, will indicate the line of 
discussion. Weare confident that the series will prove of such value that 
the readers will wish to. preserve the copies for their own use and at the same 
time wish to lend them to their neighbors. When they are over many will 
regret that they did not make timely provision to secure the whole set. 

It is a good time to begin to subscribe for UNIry. The series will begin 
in the issue of July 13. 


Lecture 1—The Eaglish Bible. Its 
peculiar characteristics. History 
of translations. Wherein it differs 
from thes original. 


Lecture V.—The Beliefs About God. 
Various conceptions in the Old Tes- 
tament. Stages through which the 
belief passed to the final ethical 
monotheism. 


Lecture VI.— Messianic Expecta- 
tions.—From its incipiency dowa 
to the birth of Christianity. 


Lecture VII.—The Time of Jesus and 
the Influences of Jesus oa His 
Time. The Palestine background. 

Lecture VIII.—How the New Testa- 


ment Grew. Probable dates. Final 
establishment of the canon. 


Lecture Il.— The Original Bible. 
How it was put together. ‘The 
chronological disorder. Mistaken 
interpretations. Erroneous theories 
as to dates and authorships. 


Lecture I11.—Bible and History. The 
historic books. How they were 
complied. Characteristics of struc- 
ture. 


Lecture 1V.— Bible and Prophecy. 
Characteristics of the prophets, the 
age and chief points of their teach- 
ings. 


Lecture IX. — The. Bible as Poetry 
and Literature. <A review. The 
new perspective of sacred scrip- 
ture. 


AN OFFER—TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


We will send UNITY, containing this full course of lectures, for the months 
of July, August, September and October, on receipt of fifty cents. Address 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 3939 Langley Avenue. 


Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA— | 
LOW 
RATES 


June 25th to July 8th, via 
the Chicago & North-West- 
ern Ry. 


The Overland Limited 


via the Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & North-Western Line. 
leaves Chicago every day at 
6:30 ps m. and takes you to 
California in 3 days. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago every night at 
10:30. 

No change of cars, choice 
of route returning and long 
time limit on tickets. For 
particulars ask your nearest 
ticket agent or address 
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Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Principal Agencies: 


4 NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 4 
368 Washington St. 


461 Broadway 193 Clark St. | 
—_>~- > - eo - => 


A PLEASANT VACATION TRIP. 


From Chicago to Detroit via the Wabash 
Railroad; Detroit to Mackinac via D. & 
C. N. Co.steamer; Mackinac to Chicago 
via the new steel steamer ‘‘Manitou;”’ all 
for $9.45, exclusive of meals and berths. 
This is one of the many trips provided for 
Endeavorers who wish to attend the Y. P. 
S. C. E. Convention at Detroit in July. 
Send card for Wabash Official C. E. folder 
telling all about it. F. A. Palmer, A. G. 
P. A., Wabash R. R:, 97 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 
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CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 


AANSAS CITY. 
ST. LOUIS. 
PEORIA. 

KANSAS CITY. 


If you are contemplating a trip, an rtion of 
a pk AE 
undersigned for maps, 
fete, rates, time tables, etc. = ae) oes 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


UNITY 
HILLSIDE 


HOME SCHOOL 


Hillside, Wis. 


For Girls and Boys. 


Fits for any college. Classical, 
Scientific and English courses, 
Non-sectarian. Location on a 
farm; healthful and beautiful; re- 
moved from the distractions of 
the city. Buildings large and 
commodious; excellent sanitary 
conditions; water works and steam 
heat. School rooms and labora- 
tory well equipped. A large corps 
of efficient teachers. Catalogues 
sent on application. 


The [lisses Lloyd Jones, 
Principals. 


ILLINOIS » gfe 


Runs Two Solid Rid Trains Daily 


ie Crea 
AYLIGHT 


TRAIN 
DAY 


PEGIAL 


TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment aseoptns Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chi St. Louis 
Ryde ol via titino s B Central Ré Railroad. 
t can be obtaine pour ] ticket agent. 
H, HANSON, G. pA -» Ill, Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


The most famous and popular sum- 
mer tourist resorts on the continent 
are reached directly by the lines of 
the Grand Trunk Railway system and 
its direct connections. 

Vestibule train service. 

Copies of illustrated. descriptive 
pamphlets of lake, mountain and sea- 
shore resorts, with full information as 
to rates, etc., will be sent on applica- 
tion to J. H. Burgis, city passenger 
and ticket agent, 249 Clark’street, cor- 
ner Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


COOL “RESORTS OF THE NORTH. 


The Popular Summer Tourist Route 
is the Grand Trunk Railway, reaching 
all the famous Summer resorts, includ- 
ing “Petoskey, Mackinaw, St. Clair 
Springs—The Muskoka Lakes, Lake of 
Bays (Highlands of Ontario), Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids of the 
St. Lawrence, White Mountains, Mon- 
treal, Saguenay River and the Seashore 
resorts of the North Atlantic. Also 
Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic 
City, Asbury Park and other popular 
resorts on and reached by the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Copies of illustrated literature’ with 
full information as to rates, etc., will be 
sent on application to J. H. Burgis, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark 


St., corner Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. | 
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THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


It is just a year since the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul road inaugurated its 
celebrated Pioneer Limited passenger train 
service between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. This service 
marked a new era in the railway world in 
the line of passenger accommodations. At 
a cost of a quarter of a million dollars that 
progressive company furnished the travel- 
ing public, in its Pioneer Limited train, 
comforts and facilities the best ever pro- 
duced. This train has been described 
many times in newspapers and magazines, 
but should be seen and examined to be ap- 
preciated., In beauty of finish, richness 
and elegance of furnishing nothing equal 
to it has ever been attempted by any other 
road. The car builders were nearly a year 
in completing the Pioneer Limited trains 
(there are two—one leaving Chicago for the 
West and the other leaving the Twin Cities 
for the East every eveming in the year) 
and they stand to- day a monument to the 
builders’ art. No regular passenger train 
service in America is as well known as the 
Pioneer Limited. From the standpoint of 
passenger traffic the past twelve months 
have been the most successful in the his- 
tory of the St. Paul road, made so very 
largely by the Pioneer Limited. The pat- 
ronage of this service is a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact that the public appreciates 
a good thing. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS 


TON. 


On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving 
Chicago 12:02 noon, arriving Boston 
5:50 p. m. next day. Also on Night Ex- 
press, leaving Chicago 11:00 p. m., ar- 
riving Boston 10:20 a. mm. second day. 
Through sleeper to New York on both 
trains. Ticket office, 97 Adams street. 
Telephone, Main 1619. 


OMAHA 


TO BOS- 


SIOUX CITY 


THE 


I. PAU 


ROAD 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


SHORT LINE 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
Ticket Office, 95 Adams Street. 


SPHCIAL TOURIST RATES TO 
COLORADO AND UTAH. 


On and after June 25 and until July 
11, 1899, the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
will sell round trip tourist tickets to 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and 
rlenwood Springs, Colo., and to Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah, at greatly 
reduced rates. Liberal stop-over privi- 
leges will be granted. lor rates, time 
of trains and complete particulars ap- 
ply to R. Somerville, G. A. P. D., Chi- 
eago & Alton Railroad, 101 Adams 
street, Chicago, Ill. James Chariton, 
general passenger and ticket agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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From Milwaukee to Tower Hill, 140 miles of green 
grass, ripening fields and singing birds, represent the 
last week’s joy of the senior editor and his good horse 
Roos, and now he is at West Hope, from whence the 
editorial portions of this paper are dispatched, the first 
fruit of his summer’s work. Some of the mistakes and 
imperfections for the next two months will be traceable 
to this long-distance connection. 


Chicago last week received a visit trom the Califor- 
nia poet, Edwin Markham, whose poem, “The Man 
With the Hoe,” has attracted such wide attention and 
(leservedly so. The success of this poem was the im- 
niediate cause of the publication of a small volume of 
poems, in which the above poem occupies the place ot 
honor and gives title to the volume, and negotiations 
are already afoot for the appearance of a second vol- 
ume. Of these we hope to have more to say in the 
future. Now we wish only to protest against the easv 
way in which the newspapers attached to Mr. Mark- 
ham’s name the word pessimist. He is no pessimist 
who, seeing the gross inequalities of life, feeling the aw- 
ful burdens of living, proceeds by the rational method 
of education and training to correct these inequalities 
and to lift the burdens from the overtaxed shoulders, 
and he is no optimist who, from want of insight and 
the sympathy that gives insight, smilingly denies the 
equalities and ignores the burdens. The optimist, 
indeed, believes in the ultimate triumph of right and the 
sire working out of the good, and he lends himseli 
joyously to the work of redemption, but the man who 
thinks that the world is all right as it is, or at least 
that there is nothing in particular for him to do, that 
the blind strugglings of the inefficient and the unen- 
lightened are better than the deliberate effort of brained 
minds, is not an optimist, but a—well, for want of a 
better name shall we call him—a fool ? 


Alas for Chicago! Last week one thousand excited 
and outraged Jews met in a public hall on the West 
Side to raise a fund to be used in invoking the protec- 
tion of the law against the indignities that are being of- 
tered them by their Christian (!!) neighbors. Able 
and representative men took part in the meeting, and 
further meetings are called. It is claimed that three 
Jews have been killed in Chicago in the last nine 
months without provocation. Surely, what have we to 
say against negro lynching in the South and Filipino 
slaughter in Luzon? Have we not yet escaped the 
wicked, the senseless prejudice and the wicked inhu- 
manity represented by the word anti-semitism ? 
Shame on the city that makes the following resolutions 
necessary or possible: 

Whereas, The street-attacks against innocent and inoffen- 


sive Jews have grown so frequent as to become a danger to 
the entire Jewish people of this city; and, 


Whereas, Several murders of defenseless Jews were re- 
cently committed; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish population of the West Side, in 
inass-meeting assembled, decides to establish a bureau to 
give legal aid and protection to Jewish people who are thus 
attacked and to contribute funds for said purpose; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the mayor of Chicago and chief of police 
be requested to discharge their whole duty toward the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the Jewish people; and 
be it further | 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to the mayor and the chief of police. 


The removal of Major R. W. McClaughry as warden 
of the state penitentiary at Joliet to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., where he will take charge of the United 
States federal prison at this place, is an event of na- 
tional significance. Mr. McClaughy is one of the most 
successful of prison managers in this country, and his 
success lies in the direction ot his progressive and 
humanitarian theories. He believes in the reconstruc- 
tive possibilities, even in a convict soul, and his theories 
are justified by his success. We hope that the more 
hospitable climate of Kansas will restore his broken 
health, which is the only cause for his removal froni 
[linois.. Words and works of Mr. McClaughry are 
often recorded in the proceedings of the American 
Prison Reform Congress; let these proceedings be 
sought and studied by as many and as often as possi- 


ble. 


“The University Congregation” is the rather far- 
away title which President Harper has given to what 
the newspapers call “The All Powerful Ruling Body 


of the University.” It seems to be a sort of advisory. 


body, without executive functions, consisting of the 
entire teaching force; only topics of grave importance 
to the university come before it. This week it has had 
indeed a “grave question’ to discuss, which is none 
other than the question as to whether university men 
are to exercise the first privilege, nay, the highest duty, 
of a cultivated man, viz., the full expression of his 
deepest convictions on all questions of public import 
ald civic and private ethics. We confess we had sup- 
posed that this question matter was a foregone con- 
clusion in the life of the University of Chicago. In- 
deed, the public has received frequent assurance that 
it was to be the citadel, not only of free thinking, but of 
free speaking on all high questions. But the follow- 
ing extract from the letter sent out by Recorder Good- 
speed startles us with the implications subtly ex- 
pressed that there is something better for a university 
than the maximum individuality of its professors ; that 
there is some way of hurting the university by the free 
expression on the part of men it deems competent tc 
teach. Here lurks the old medieval conception of the 
university as an “institution, ’ having an entity, a char- 
acter and opinions independent of and perhaps antago- 
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That while it is the privilege of every member of the 
university to entertain whatsoever opinion he may choose con- 


nistic to the opinions and character of the men that 


constitute its teaching force at any given time. 

cerning controverted questions of public interest, and to ex- 
press that opinion in any proper way and on any proper oc- 
casion, it is nevertheless desirable that great care should be 
taken to avoid involving the university, even by remote im- 
plication, in such controverted matters; that all actions and 
expressions of opinion on such subjects should be scrupu- 
lously dissociated from all university relations, so far as pos- 
sible; that by such scrupulous regard for the good standing 
of the university in the opinion of all classes real freedom 
of speech and of action will be promoted. 

No matter how the discussion went, there can be 
but one solution of this problem. A modern professor, 
like the modern preacher, if he is to be associated with 
a live institution, must speak for himself and for him- 
self at his maximum. If the “dear public” is stupid 
enough to persist in misinterpreting or misapplying his 
speech, let the public be disciplined and not the pro- 
fessor or the preacher. One of the professors is re- 
ported to have said: ‘There is no doubt that discus- 
sion of public questions in the past has injured the uni- 
versity.” This is an ambiguous and probably a mis- 
leading statement. We presume the implication is that 
such discussion may have interfered with the flow of 
students and of money toward the university. It may 
be poorer in purse and fewer in numbers for such dis- 
cussion, but are there not other hurts more serious 


to which the university of to-day, like the church, 1s 
ever threatened,—the confusing of the ethical sense, 


the lowering of the moral stamina, the blight of insin- 
cerity and the debilitating influence of students that 
come therefrom? These are the great dangers from 
which the University of Chicago, like all other univer- 
sities, must ever pray to be delivered. 


The Philippine Tornado. 


The recent tornado at New Richmond has raised the 
usual question whether such disasters can be reconciled 
with religious talk about the kindness in nature. The 
reconciliation loses its difhculty when we remember 
that the tornado is a necessary part of the wind system 
which fills the earth with blessing. All the movements 
of the air, from the vast cyclone to the little whirlwind 
ylaying in the street, are as orderly as the tide in the 
sea or planets in the sky. Remembering how this wind 
system not only sends the breezes to refresh us ana 
carry our commerce around the world, but brings 
from distant oceans the very water to supply our show- 
ers and springs, to feed the rivefs and fill our glasses, 
to furnish life to the fields and to all the millions de- 
pendent on them, we shall not complain because the 
same blessed system now and then necessitates a de- 
structive storm. 

But even without remembering this, the tornado is 
not so cruel as much as the boasted work of man him- 
self. In the museum of the Historical Society at Madi- 
son I used to see the wind’s power illustrated by a 
hoard that it had driven partly through a tree. But 
near by it stood a gatling gun that had been made 
with the deliberate purpose of driving more fatal 
missiles through human beings; not merely once, but 
400 times a minute. While men glory in such instru- 
ments they cannot logically curse the more innocent 
artillery of the storm. In any great war a hattle which 
killed no more than did the recent tornado would 
hardly receive historic mention, perhaps not even be 
noticed in the newspapers. While we honor Napoleon 
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for campaigns which destroyed two or three millions 
of men, we ought not to condemn nature even for a 
disaster that should destroy a thousandth part as many. 
Her storms are less cruel than cannon, and tornadoes 


‘seem quite kind when compared with Christian battle- 


ships bombarding cities. 

Even our petty war in the Philippines makes the re- 
cent tornado seem a trifle. Instead of one village we 
have destroved scores of them, and instead of 120 lives 
we are supposed to have destroyed at least ten thou- 
sand. Nor are we even yet satisfied ; but the very pa- 
pers that were so full of pity for the New Richmond 
sufferers were urging that more soldiers be sent to 
those islands, so that the fatal work might go On faster. 
Of course, as American patriots, we must not criticize 
this burning of homes and butchering of innocent peo- 
ple by our government. But it is proper to make the 
philosophic reflection that we ought not to call that 
storm in Wisconsin cruel, when we are week after week 
sending far more fatal and infernal tornadoes through 
the Philippine Islands and calling them a work of “hu- 
manity.”’ | 

The comparative kindness of nature is still further 
seen in the fact that her storms arouse sympathy, while 
these human tornadoes suppress it. War cultivates 
brutal feelings, but nature’s disasters bring brotherly 
cnes. The very people who think it good to slay Fili- 
inos and loot and burn their homes, and who even 
went wild with joy at the news of. Spanish ships sunk 
with all their brave sailors, now have their hearts 
melted with sympathy for the people at New Rich- 
mond. Even nature’s storms seem working for the 
brotherhood which war abolishes. 


—H. H, SIMMONS. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Congress of Unrest. 


Last week there met in the city of Buffalo a notable 
body of men, representing all the professions, sects 
and various walks of life. A few names indicative of 
the wide range and standing -of the gathering will 
suffice. There were Edwin D. Mead, one of the 
prime movers, representative of New England char- 
acter and culture, and editor of the “New England 
Magazine,’ and N. O. Nelson of St. Louis, the manu- 
facturer who has secured for himself a world-wide 
notoriety as the man who undertook to apply ad- 
vanced social theories to great industrial enterprises 
and succeeded in both directions. There were Pro- 
fessor Commons of Syracuse, President Gates oi 
Jowa, Dr. Thomas of Chicago and many more. 
These men are neither pessimists nor agitators. They 
came with no political axes to grind, they consulted 
no “bosses’”’ and feared none, but they came as wise 
men, believing in their age and in their country, but 
believing that such faith called for action looking to- 
ward the betterment of what is already hopeful—the 
amelioration and final removal of whatever is bad. 
The gathering was not inaptly called a Congress oi 
Unrest. Therein was its life demonstrated. Only 
dead or dying men are composed, contented and -“‘at 
rest.” 

We are too far removed at present writing from 
telegraphic information as to the immediate outcome 
of this gathering. It is safe to say that not much was 
accomplished in the way of tangible results. It is but 
just to say that not much was expected. These men 
were too wise to go in search of panaceas, too deeply 
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grounded in the scientific method to expect to accom- 
plish by revolution that which comes only by evolu- 
tion. But we venture also to say that they accom- 
plished much; they helped clear one another's 
thought and stimulated to independent thinking thou- 
sands of others. They ptepared the way for the reor- 
ganization of political forces. They brought to the 
front the major questions in American politics to-day, 
although they are questions, the most of them, either 
wholly ignored or slightly passed over by the present 
political parties. If in 1900 the presidential contest is 
to be fought out on the line of living issues rather than 
upon traditions, it will be fought out on the pros and 
cons of the questions of expansion, free trade, more 
and not less civil service reform. Rigid control of 
legitimate and as rigid suppression of illicit and wa- 
tered trusts and public control and ownership of the 
creat natural monopolies, such as street transporta- 
tion, waterworks, lighting systems, telephone, tele- 
graph and railroad systems, so fast as they can be hon- 
orably acquired and efficiently managed, more direct 
legislation in the way of the initiative and referendum 
on grave civic problems and the introduction of the 
principle of proportional representation as a corrective 
of corrupt politics and a guarantee of the rights of the 
niunority. These are the great issues, and the party 
that faces these problems from the one side or the other 
faces live questions and will deserve and receive candid 
hearing and respectful consideration. Every one of 
these questions are questions now before the American 
louse and they must be heard. To fearlessly take them 
up» may be disastrous to some interests and more per- 
sons for the time being, but they will be short-range 
defeats in the interest of the long-range triumph. 

As contributing to, if not inaugurating, these dis- 
cussions, we rejoice in the Buffalo congress and regret 
our inability to attend. We urge upon our readers a 
careful study of the proceedings of this congress and 
hope to be able in these columns to give it more at- 
tention. 


They to whom a boy comes, asking, “Who am I, 
and what am I to be?” have need of ever so much 
care. Each word in answer may prove to the after- 
life what each finger touch of the artist is to the clay 
he is modeling. The smallest bird cannot light upon 
the greatest tree without sending a shock to its most 
distant fiber; every mind is at times no less sensitive 
to the most trifling words.—Lew Wallace. 


_ 


Mrs. R. E. Spencer of Hammond, Ind., was the first 
of our subscribers to show her appreciation of Unity 
under the new publishing management by presenting 
the first club of ten new subscribers. Of course it 
ineant work, but it also meant satisfaction over some 
good wishes changed into good deeds, a kindly inten- 
tion converted into kindly dollars. Are there not 
others? 


Many mean things are done in the family for which 
moods are put forward as the excuse, when the moods 
themselves are the most inexcusable things of all. A 
man or woman in tolerable health has no moral right 
to indulge in an unpleasant mood.—J. G. Holland. 
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To-day’s Belief. 


I do believe no rarer day 
In any June of any year, 
From out Time’s calendar could stray 
Than this fair one that now is here 
I do believe no holier calm, 
In trembling silence ever came; 
A Sunday sermon and a psalm, 
A worship without creed or name. 


I do believe no sweeter rest, 
From heart of nature and of God, 
E’er met a striving pilgrim’s quest 
Or soothed the feet that upward trod. 
Though I believe that as of old 
No upward step a foot can gain, 
Or life a better treasure hold 
Save through the crucible of pain. 


I do believe that on the way 
Our world has reached a farther height, 
And stands in prophecy to-day, 
Almost transfigured in the light. 
But all the way the centuries show 
A panorama, sad and sweet, 
Oi upturned faces, still aglow 
With life’s “victorious defeat.”’ 


—Frances A. B. Dunning 


Let us teach the children, show them, that Order 
and Beauty are the Way of Life; that he who would 
be blest in his daily walk, and at last reach any heaven 
worth having, must in his daily walk seek simplicity, 
and independence, and good; must think for himself, 
decide for himself, act for himself (of course, first mak- 
ing himself competent); must abjure all evil and every 
show of evil, whether in mind or heart or life, in busi- 
ness or politics, or religion; grasping as the soul’s 
sure stay and lure the Good in Nature, the Better 
Good to be, and the fact that on man and man’s faith- 
fulness— * * * the realizing of the Better Good de- 
pends.—From “Our Other Selves,” by James H. West. 


The world’s history is a divine poem of which the 
history of every nation is a canto and of every man a 
word. Its strains have been pealing along down the 
centuries, and, though there have been mingled the 
discords of roaring cannon and dying men, yet the 
Christian philosopher and historian—the humble lis- 
tener—there has been a divine melody running 
through the song which speaks of hope and halycon 
days to come.—James A. Garfield. 


Little joys refresh us constantly, like house-bread, 
and never bring disgust; and great ones, like sugar- 
bread, briefly, and then bring it. * * * Be every 
minute, man, a full life to thee. Despise anxiety, and 
wishing, the future and the past. * * * Look upon 
fame as the talk of neighbors at the street door; a 
library as a learned conversation; joy as a_ second, 
sorrow as a minute, life as a day; and three things as 
all in all—God, creation, virtue. * * * A scholar has 
no ennui.—Jean Paul Richter. 


The recognition of the brotherhood of all men, 
while it is necessarily breaking in pieces forms of so- 
ciety builded upon a narrower principle, is also work- 
ing toward the growing together of mankind into a 
new state, embracing all mankind, and whose law 
shall fill and pervade every man’s nature. As re- 
spects mankind alone, that state will be a republic, a 
commonwealth, its law being the law which shines in 
all martyrdom for liberty or for humanity—‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Joseph Emerson. 


It’s no my view o’ human life that a man’s sent into 
the world just to save his soul, an’ creep out again. 
An’ I said I wad leave the savin’ 0’ my soul to Him 
that made my soul; it was in richt gude keepin’ there, 
I'd warrant.—Charles Kingsley, in “Alton Locke.” 
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True vs. False Consolations. 


It would seem that any full-grown man of the pres- 
ent civilization would reap more comfort from_truth 
than error, and would gladly exchange error for truth, 
But that such is not the case in theology, “see what 
strong intellects dare not hear God himself,” and cling 
to dogmas positively demoniacal and blasphemous, 
imputing to God the very worst of human traits, and 
calling this religion ! 

As.each of the world’s many theologic cycles has 
witnessed a change in orthodoxies, sufficiently disprov- 
ing their divinity, why not abandon dogmatic theology 
in favor of the more promising results of fostering pure 
ethics alone? Sincere church workers for good can 
no longer afford to have the brightest and best of men 
saying to their hearts, “What is incredible to thee thou 
shalt not, at thy soul’s peril, attempt to believe,” and 
to the church, “Adieu, thy road is that way, mine is 
this.” 

Various considerations tend to undue conservatism. 
prominent among which has ever been the threat, 
“He that believeth not shall be damned.”” The absurd- 
ity of this threat as from God is apparent to anyone 
“once admitted to the right of reason” and free to con- 
sult his own consciousness. Nothing can be plainer 
than that our beliefs must conform to our conceptions. 
And yet, the monstrous dogma that disbelief merits 
damnation, is inseparable from even present ortho- 
doxy. As proof of this, and also as illustrating posi- 
tive blasphemy in our orthodoxy, | make two “quota- 
tions, the first from the most noted of recent 
European divines. He says: ‘Talk of decrees, I will 
tell you of a decree, ‘He that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ That is a decree and statute that can never 
change. Be as good as you please, be as moral as you 
can, be as honest as you will, walk as uprightlv as vou 
may, there stands the unchangeable threatening, ‘He 
that believeth not shall be damned.’ Could you take 
murder and blasphemy and lust and adultery and forni- 
cation, and everything that is vile, and unite them into 
one vast globe of black corruption, they would not 
equal the sin of unbelief. This is the monarch sin, the 
quintessence of guilt, the mixture of the venom of al! 
crimes, the dregs of the mire of Gomorrah ; it is the All- 
sin, the masterpiece of Satan, the chief work of the 
Devil.” I insist upon it that, if acceptance of error 
ever merits damnation, the acceptance of such a senti- 
ment does. As further illustrating the despicable in 
our orthodoxy, I quote from the most noted of Ameri- 
can divines. He says: “Think of the meanest thing 
you ever heard of; then go down a thousand feet un- 
derneath it, and you will find yourself at the top of a 
stairs a hundred miles long; go to the bottom of the 
stairs and you will find a ladder a thousand miles 
long; then go to the foot of the ladder and look off 
a precipice half as far as from here to China, and 
vou will find the headquarters of the meanness that 
would rob this world of its only comfort in life, its only 
peace in death; and its only hope for immortality.” 
Such ostracism of disbelievers is like burning 
heretics. And while this may have been a comfort to 
fanatics, we can hardly think hell would be a special 
comfort to any one, or see how the belief in it for our 
friends is necessarily “the only comfort in life, peace in 
death, or hope of immortality.” 

But what sad havoc superstition has ever played 
with moral sentiments! Generations will be required 
to recover normal conditions, even after the cessation 
oi such expressions as the following, from the divine 
just quoted: “I confess to you an infinite fear, a con- 
suming horror of death, unless Christ shall be with 
me. Unless there be some supernatural-illumination | 
shudder from it. My whole nature revolts at it.” 
This is a very unfortunate sentiment for the many 
Unitarians and others who cannot accept the 
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“supernatural,” and shows its superstitious origin 
withal in being unnatural. General Grant, in con- 
trast with this divine, would have established his claim 
to greatness in his last sickness had he never done so 
beiore, when saying, “I am not afraid to go where so 
many millions have gone before me.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said: ‘Death bears as pleasant a face to an 
old man as sleep does to one who is tired.” Thé Ro- 
tan poet, Lucian, said: ‘‘The gods conceal from men 
the happiness of death that they may endure life.” As 
a matter of fact, normal .conditions exclude much 
thought of death ; even in fatal sickness it is not usually 
anticipated, while death itself is nearly always abso- 
lutely painless. Unless reminded of it by “extreme 
unction, or orthodox friends goading on to repent- 
ance, the dying are only conscious of a strong desire 
to rest, to sleep; this last desire gratified, 
“The storms that wreck the wintry sky 
No more disturb their sweet repose 
Than summer eyening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose.” 

But the divine above quoted says: “‘When we stand 
bv the white and rigid features of those whom we love 
and they give no answering pressure of the hand and 
no returning kiss of the lips, we do not want anybody 
poetizing around us. Death is loathsomeness and mid- 
night, and there is wringing of the heart until the ten- 
drils snap and curl in the torture, unless Christ shall 
be with us.”” Ah! then to have the “tendrils snap and 
curl in the torture” at every death without Christ, be- 
comes your boasted consolation beyond a peradven- 
ture! Sure enough, orthodoxy insists that “salvation 
is unquestionably annexed to a right understanding ot 
the Godhead,” despite the “sincere perplexity of hon- 
est minds” on this point. And at each of these deaths 
without Christ there is the same wringing ot hearts, 
the same appeal to the unresponsive form, the same 
intensifying of even finite love and tenderness, until it 
would seem both impious and infamous to suggest 
aught but tenderness for the departed at the hands of 
infinite love. And yet, at this most agonizing moment 
of human experience, strict orthodoxy steps in with 
nore than savage ferocity for God, saying: ‘These 
shall go away into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels!” 

Such creeds are monstrous beyond language to ex- 
press, as beliefs of intelligent beings, and though sucl: 
dogmas are repugnant to heart and soul, our boasted 
civilization continues them to a disgraceful extent. 
One is tempted to fall in with those who question the 


_ reality of existence itself, when he contemplates even 


the positive orthodoxies of Christendom. Are we pos- — 
sibly awake? or is all this history of dogmatic religion 
but a dreadful nightmare? Surely, a fearful responsi- 
bility rests upon such as through sheer cringing or 
sycophantic deference for outgrown tenets, relegate to 
undue conservatism the concerns of our tenderest sen- 
sibilities, to have them ever and anon “snap and curl in 
the torture” of liberties taken with our hapless dead. 
But the divine quoted continues his tirades on dis- 
believers all the same. He even presumes, in the name 
of God, to command them to “Stand up!” and orders 
them to “Get out, you miserable paupers of the uni- 
verse ; crawl into some rat-hole of everlasting nothing- 
ness.” “‘Paupers,” indeed, and such; forsooth, have 
disbelievers of prevailing beliefs generally been, de- 
spite their benefactions to progress in contrast with the 
drawbacks of their persecutors. Only a fair retort and 
paraphrasing of this particular prosecutor's tirades 
would be the following, with all its uncanniness: 
Stand up! you lean, gaunt skeleton—contortionist ° 
—fit representative of a dark, dead past, and a God- 
distorting theology: stand up! and give an account to 
intelligence for trifling with the masses, for fostering 
error and retarding truth in your department of action 
in this era of beneficent progress. Is it fair, is it be- 
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coming in you, to “go back” on the best thought oi 
your age? You seem to say, it is not best to entrust 
the masses with truth; while Professor Huxley says: 

“There is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind 
except veracity of thought and of action, and the reso- 
lute facing of the world as it is, when the garment of 
make-believe, by which pious hands have hidden its 
uglier features, is stripped off.” One may counsel 
moderation, and leave dogmas alone where they seem 
‘the best for those who cling to them, though not abso- 
lutely the best ;” and yet, “resolute facing of the world 
as it is, in contrast with your superstitious cringings, 
expresses my attitude toward those whom I would in- 
fluence. These, at least, can “draw resolution to meet 
the ills of life from the impossibility of escaping them” 
better than from any phase of error. The world’s ex- 
perience, at best, in resorting to error for consolation is 
well illustrated by the self-inflicted tortures of savages 
over their dead. <A possible consolation is obtained, 
but at fearful cost.. 

In your flippant talk of orthodoxy’s consolations you 
ignore its inflictions. You depreciate past orthodoxies 
—of predestination, damnation of infants, and of 
heathen never having heard of Christ, etc., etc.,—vet 
vou should see that the future may similarly disclaim 
vours, and therefore feel it more incumbent upon you 
to look well to the foundations for your inflictions. 
Do you deny these inflictions? Are you not aware of 
the cloistered prayers and pleadings of concern still 
kept up for loved ones, and of the sufferings for imag- 
ined lost ones? And have you no compunctions of 
conscience in rendering uneasy the well-meaning man 
who cannot see his way in orthodoxy, and has not the 
opportunity to find it outside, and thus lives trem- 
blingly even in health, and sends for you in his last 
sickness—for a scene? If this does not touch you, let 
me relate a circumstance: Thirty vears ago a kins- 
woman of mine lost two children by drowning, a 
sturdy nine-year-old boy and an estimable eighteen- 
vear-old girl. The latter was noble enough to sacrifice 
her life in trying to save her brother, yet she had been 
expelled from church for dancing. I was present at 
the mother’s first wringing of the hands. What do you 
suppose her exclamations were? Were they the natu- 
ra! ones of grief at such a loss? No, they were your 
“supernatural” ones of, “The Lord have mercy on M.’s 
soul! The Lord have mercy on M.’s soul!” On my 
expostulating, she declared that the grief at her loss 
was as nothing compared with her concern for the 
daughter's soul. Even you will fail to see the consola- 
tion that orthodoxy afforded this Christian mother, 
who had no more dared to question orthodoxy than 
our forefathers did, when admitting the justice of hel! 
as their desert for what Adam did. 

This poor mother had yet to mourn, with the same 
dreadful portents, the loss of a husband by cholera and 
two adult sons by accidents. On asking her re- 
cently if she still remembered the special suffer- 
ings of long ago, she replied: “Oh, yes, and do you 
know, I felt even worse at W—’s death,’’—the last one. 
No wonder she added that death would be a relief to 
her. Orthodoxy had aggravated wounds that nature 
would have tended to heal. You could only say to her, 
as through your publications you say to many, “Yes, 
‘tis hard, but what are you going to do about it? God 
has said it, and you can’t go back on God.” = If you 
spent a hundredth part of the time to find out if God 
really did say it that you spend after begging the ques- 
tion, to bolster it up, your consolations would not be a 
burlesque and a disgrace. 

Again I. ask, what about your orthodox consola- 
tions when orthodoxy cannot possibly give them, but 
gives perfect despair instead? I have indicated your 
necessary answer to the simple-minded, whom you 
have drilled in a terrifying “infinite justice,” but I am 
now arraigning you in behalf of intelligence and de- 
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mand an answer without equivocation. Yet I know 
such demands are futile. Evolution seems to be 
using you in the pitiable capacity of a cat’spaw, to per- 
petuate errors as a “‘necessary evil.” 


—C€. C. DILLS, 


Piqua, Ohio, May, 1899. 


---—— 


Good Poetry. 


Bringing Home the Summer, 
(Old May-day Custom.) 


Somewhere by tinkling brooks and dappled shades, 
The Lady Summer wanders with her imaids 

Froin lands where late, in groves with myrtle sweet, 
The scented blossoms drifted round her feet, 

The swallows’ fleet, with dusky wings for oars, 
Convoyed her northward to our colder shores: 

Come youths and maidens, through the meadows roam 
In laughing troops, to bring the Summer home. 


These be her virgins fair, in snowy smocks, 
Close nestling to the rough, grey-bearded rocks; 
And these her heralds gay, who climb to blow 
Their scarlet trumpets for the host below. 
Encamped in every leafy dell are seen 

Iter merry men, clad all in Lincoln-green. 
Come twine your garlands, sing your roundelays, 
Bring home the Summer to our garden ways. 


Awhile she hides, yet merry winds betray 

Kach happy covert where her footsteps stray. 

And nearer soon her maiden cheek will glow 

With tender flushing through the orchard’s snow, 
The rose will wake, the cloistered lilies tall 

Weave robes of samite for her coronal. 

Blow, pipes of Pan! through echoing wood and plain, 
Bring home the Summer to her broad domain! 


—Emily Huntington Miller. 


Oh, glad am I[ that I was born! 

For who is sad when flaming morn 
Bursts forth, or when the mighty night 
Carries the soul from height to height! 


To me, as to the child that sings,— 

The bird that claps his rain-washed wings, 
The breeze that curls the sun-tipt flower,— 
Comes some new joy with each new hour. 


Joy in the beauty of the earth; 

Joy in the fire upon the hearth; 

Joy in the potency of love, 

In which I live and breathe and move. 


Joy even in the shapeless thought 

That some day, when all tasks are wrought, 
I shall explore the vasty deep 

Beyond the frozen gates of sleep. 


—Harriet Prescott Spafford. 


4 


Singing to future men of “Future Man,” 
lish poet, Rennell Rodd, declares: 


They shall build their new romances, new dreams of a world 
to be; 

Conceive a sublimer outcome than the end of the world 
we see; 

And their maids shall be pure as morning and their youths 
shall be taught no lie, 

But all shall be smooth and open to all men beneath the sky, 

And the shadows shall pass that we dwell in, till under the 
self-same sun 

The names of the myriad nations are writ in the name of 
one! 


an ELng- 


Let doubting minds despair of good; 
Ours be the wiser attitude, 

That holds Life’s discords but to be 
Preludes to higher melody, 

The tunings of Earth’s violins 
Before Heaven’s harmony begins. 


—([nNoNn. 


The wise and active conquer difficulties, 
By daring to attempt. 
—Rowe. 
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The Pulpit. 


Reinterpreting Religion. 
A Sermon by A. H. Spence, Jr., of the Senior Class of 
the Meadville Theological School. 

And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
This is the way, walk ye in it—Isaiah xxx:2I1. 

I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong. 
—First John, 11:14. 

The future is beyond; the present is now; the past 
is behind. The future is to be realized; the present 1s 
being realized; the past has been realized. Whatever 
is being worked out in the present is conditioned by 
all that has been worked out in the past, and whatever 
is to be worked out in the future will be conditioned by 
what has been worked out in the past, plus what is 
now being worked out in the present. 

“The past,” says Carlyle, “is the true fountain of 
knowledge, by whose light alone, whether consciously 
or unconsciously employed, can the Present or the 
Future be interpreted or even guessed at.” 

Perhaps this statement of Carlyle’s is true. We will 
not be dogmatic about that yet. However, this ser- 
mon undertakes to maintain that the statement, “The 
Past is the true fountain of knowledge,” is good so far 
as it goes, but that it is not a complete statement of 
the way we interpret or judge the present or the fu- 
ture. That it is true so far as it goes will be shown 
by a paradoxical statement, after which the complet- 
ing thought will be added and the true way to judge 
present or past shown. 

For many people the past is considered as no true 
fountain of knowledge, or, indeed, as no fountain at 
all, or light by which the present or future can be in- 
terpreted or guessed at. These people say: We live 
in the present, we face toward the future; the past 
for us has little or no concern. The past is simplv 
the sum of our experiences lived out and transcended, 
together with more or less of interpretation of these 
experiences, made from time to time, and now ren- 
dered useless. True, these experiences were, at the 
time, many of them, pleasant and joyful; but now we 
have grown beyond and forgotten them, ‘and only oc- 
casionally does there come a stray remembrance to 
light up the countenance with a faint flush of joy. It 
is also true that in some of our experiences we have 
become acquainted with another side of life; we have 
known the unreality of untrue living, felt the biting 
sting of sin and shame, from here, too, occasionally 
there has come a stray remembrance, a presence un- 
welcome, and one we long to forget. All of these ex- 
periences. we have grown beyond and left behind. 
The past is past; our concern is with the present, and 
sO we move out to act in this present. This is a line 
of thought which is put forth repeatedly by some in- 
dividuals, and sometimes, indeed, finds statement in 
our own lives. 

Are we always aware of where this leads? Not al- 
ways, I fear. Let us see just where it does lead. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, it is utterly impossible for 
any one to crowd out the past completely. Some of 
its experiences and lessons are always with us in the 
present as a basis for action. The biological student 
will see at once that such facts are the condition of life. 
But to show that we must admit the past, must make 
it yield something of value for us, must build on its 
niaterial, | have assumed that it is possible to keep out 
the past entirely and act only in the present. What is 
the result? 

All action, at least all intelligent action, is condi- 
tioned by thought. Let me state it the other way 
around: Whatever body of thought one holds in 
mind tends to issue forth in action, and as the body 
of thought varies the action of the individual will vary. 


saying, 
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Now, in those persons who would, and for that 
reason mostly do, forget the past, the body of their 
thought is all derived from the present and they act 
from this. What is the nature of their action? So 
far as they are successful in keeping out the past, it is 
a simple, responsive reaction. To-day is occupied with 
learning and doing that which they learned and did 
vesterday, forgotten the moment it was done. If we 
draw our conception of what we mean by the present 
still closer, and instead of to-day, by that meaning 
perhaps a day, week or year, substitute this very mo- 
ment, it will be seen that it is impossible to have or 
hold any thought at all; we are only creatures of un- 
thinking reactionary movement. We are no better than 
the jellyfish, for all that would be characteristic of us 
remains forever impossible to us. Such is the argu- 
ment carried out to its last resting place. The admit- 
tance of the past into consideration of the present 
thought and life, is an absolute necessity. ‘The part 
played by memory, be it in the individual or the writ- 
ten history of nations, is of supreme importance. We 
need to correct a tendency of some minds to cast 
slighting reflections on the past. 

Granted then that we admit the Past, the other halt 
of Carlyle’s saying remains yet; it is the only light bv 
which the present or future can be interpreted or even 
guessed at. This is of vital concern to us as young 
men and women who are soon to leave these walls to 
go out into the world and attempt to interpret re- 
ligion—the world’s greatest need—in such manner as 
to meet and mold the time’s demands. When we turn 
back to see what the past has for us it does not be- 
come altogether evident at once what the message 1s. 
The ordinary ear is dulled and hears no word, but to 
the patient observer, turning over with patient tail the 
facts of the past, there comes ever and anon the sound 
of a faint voice, calling: ‘This is the way, this is the 
way; walk ye in it.” The voice grows stronger, 
clearer, more persuasive, and one follows and becomes 
a ready disciple. We are not to be discouraged by 
first sight; we are to wait, apply tests, and then we 
shall see what the past has for us. 

Let us face our own past experience, bring it up 
before us, and test it. We will single out any one ex- 
perience, and while we hold it in view ask ourselves 
this question: What has this experience for me; is 
there any meaning or lesson in it which lies hidden, for 
which I am to search, and, finding, appropriate? Is 
there anything here in this experience which I can 
carry over into to-day’s experience to serve with what- 
ever modifications to-day makes, as a basis for to-day’s 
actions? A step in advance now: Let us call up in 
review a field of experiences. Out of the field let us 
see which experiences stand out prominently, which 
occupy minor positions, and, most vital of all, what are 
the relations existing between all these experiences ; 
what tendencies have been in action, which of them 
dropped out, which remain and in what condition are 
they, whither do they lead, what value have they for 
us in to-day’s life? This is the way to make the past 
yield something. From the past we are to take our 
material and the history of its interpretation. To this 
we are to add the new material which to-day’s ex- 
perience brings. Place the two together and then try 
to interpret the whole and see what it has for us to- 
day, what basis it affords for to-morrow’s actions. 
Cnly thus do we grow, only thus do we progress. He 
who does not interpret his,past never makes it yield 
anything, never grows in character; he is forever 
learning and doing the things he did yesterday, some 
of which gave pleasure, some pain, and all of which he 
would transcend but knows not how, or, knowing 
how, has never educated his will to enable him to 
transcend them. 

You see the application to my theme. He who is to 
minister to the world’s needs, he who is to have a 
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vital, living message, that shall appeal to the hearts of 
his hearers as just that which interprets their ex- 
perience and makes it plain, must be forever restating 
the religious experience of his own and the world’s 
past, conserving whatever is true and pure and beauti- 
ful. Together with this he must place whatever he has 
assimilated from the present of that which is true and 
pure and beautiful, working over the whole body of his 
thought, and give it straight out to the world as his 
latest, best and utmost thought. He will not lack for 
hearers. The world is always ready to listen to any 
man who has somewhat to say concerning what is 
deepest in life, who offers some solution to its prob- 
lems, who contributes something to the purity of its 
aspirations. The more our experience deepens the 
more do we feel that the world needs religion, that re- 
iigion is its utterest need. By religion I do not mean a 
statement of it which is outgrown, but a state- 
ment of it which is the product of the last and 
best thought, which I believe is adequate to the world’s 
needs, and if the religious interpreters of the future 
are as true to their calling then as we ought be now, 
then religion will always be adequate, always be a 
guiding and sustaining force. 


‘The present faces us; face to face with us it stands, 
With solemn lips of question, like the sphinx in 
Egypt's sands.” 


The present faces us, it asks what have we to say, 
what have we to offer. From our experiences, little 
and limited as they are, this reply comes: 


Religion is and has been the center of the world’s 
circle of thought and life. We maintain this because 
personal action issues from personal thought, and the 
body of thought we hold is continued by the attitude 
we sustain toward the universal. More briefly stated, 
mv attitude toward the universal conditions my ac- 
tions. Religion is the descriptive word applied to 
man’s attitude toward the universal. We may now put 
the thought into its final form: Religion conditions life, 
whose inner side is thought and feeling, whose outer 
side is action. Is this true tested by our experience, 
does religion temper and mold life? Let us see. 
What one of us has not known times, and many of 
them, too, when we have taken our partial, restless, 
disquieted souls out and held them up against the 
background of the universal and found them broad- 
ened, purified, comforted, deepened, beautified and 
blest? What one of us has not known times when we 
have done that which our deepest insight told us was 
right and felt the severe strength and abounding life 
as we realized that we were at one with the cosmic 
forces reaching upward and onward? Is it not our 
deepest experience that our actions are conditioned by 
our religion? And unless there be that which illu- 


mines and inspires life, will not life grow cold and 
dull and sordid? 


This is my interpretation of the value of religion, as 
T read it out of my own life and the world’s. Reli- 
gion itself I interpret as the body of thought, feeling 
and action, existing because and modified by our at- 
titude to the larger life within which we are inclosed. 
I make religion distinct from religions as being the un- 
derlying spirit beneath all symbols, be they creeds or 
institutions, as finding only temporary, partial expres- 
sion in these, always tending to transcend them for ex- 
pression in a higher vessel, only to transcend it in turn. 


The world sorely needs to hear this. The cause of 
religion to-day is suffering because people confound 
the index or symbol with that which is indexed or 
symbolized through or by means of these aids. Be- 
cause here and there in numerous places the symbols 
have lost their significance, the conclusion is reached 
that religion is waning, when the truth is that the spirit 
underlying the symbol can no longer find adequate ex- 
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pression there and has left the vessel to seek higher 
expression. 

We need to see two truths here which we can bring 
over from the past: First, religion is a spirit ever 
seeking higher expression; second, symbols are rest- 
ing points, “midway helps till he reach fact indeed,” 
as Browning has it. We are always to be restating re- 
ligion, always to be finding better and more adequate 
symbols for it. Otherwise we are untrue and our re- 
sponse to the world’s needs will be inadequate, little 
noticed and little valued. To you and me it is given 
to be couriers of religion, eager to deliver our news, 
news not of a religion which has found complete and 
final expression, but a growing religion which con- 
serves whatever is excellent, pure and‘true in the past 
and assimilates of the present whatever is excellent, 
pure and true,—couriers, bearers of a vital, living re- 
ligion, adequate to to-day’s problems and deepest life. 
1 can conceive of no more glorious calling. Here we 
niay rest our case as regards method of procedure and 
the value of the method. A little more remains to be 
said. Granted the method and its value, granted the 
necessity and need of a growing religion, are there any 
indications as to what may be some of the character- 
istics of the religion of the future? We may safely ven- 
ture a few things. 

The religion of the future is to be more ‘reasonable 
and enlightened. The freest possible inquiry will be 
granted to reason; no precinct of knowledge or faith 
will be closed to it. It is not a task at once simple and 
casy to place religion on a sound and rational basis, yet 
the attempt must be made, indeed accomplished, or 
else when the sun of skepticism is up religion will 
wither and die, because it had no depth of root. An 
atrophied intellect must not be made the condition of 
holding one’s religious beliefs. Religion must com- 
mand the allegiance and sanction of the fullest, freest 
reason. We must rationalize our faith. Faith is a 
prowing, deepening thing, and probably always pre- 
cedes reason, but reason treads close in faith’s foot- 
steps, interpreting the facts which faith indicates and 
cives to the on-following world the results. So we may 
look for a deeper, more assuring faith, a more rational 
faith. 

The religion of the future will be more Christ-like. 
We are slowly, painfully sometimes, interpreting the 
historic past which encircles this character. We are 
removing many of the legends, myths and mistaken 
ideas whieh have gathered around Jesus, and are learn- 
ing more of him as he was in his native simplicity. 
We will not claim that he was perfect, for we know 
contingent elements of time and place entered into his 
character. Whatever lessons the future may learn 
from him this fact will stand out supreme: His atti- 
tude toward the world was right, a lesson which all 
the ages since his time have been confirming. This 
attitude of forgiving enemies, of returning good for 
evil, of loving submission, will remain for all time as 
the eternal attitude that leads to strength, peace, com- 
fort and joy. 

Our ideas in the future will change as to what con- 
stitutes holy writ. The old division walls between 
sacred and secular history are “wearing thin,” be- 
ing broken through in spots. Because of this 
we are coming to see that all history is sacred in that 
it is the record of the inworking and upworking of a 
great world spirit. So we may with safety venture the 
thought that the old distinction between sacred and 
secular literature will go. The Bible will still be the 
book of books ; the great poem of Job, the yearnings of 
the Psalmists, the magnificent utterances of the Second 
Isaiah, the simple, beautiful stories of the loving 
hearted Nazarene, will more and more commend them- 
selves to our hearts; but we shall not be unmindful of 
the fact that in the literature of all times and places 
can be found the deep, loving, reverent spirit that ap- 
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peals to our deepest life and is helpful in its growth. 
The religion of the future will be based on the simple 
and eternal things, the more hopeful and_ lovelier 
things. If it is true, as we believe it is, that religion 
conditions life, then in the future days there will be a 
life simpler, more hopeful, more helpful, more blessed 
than any we have yet known. 

Was there ever an age that presented a more glort- 
ous Opportunity than ours to-day? To us in the un- 
tried strength of youth and vigor, to us in possession 
of glowing enthusiasm, to us in the promise of years o! 
toil and labor, to us who have the courage, daring, and, 
over and above all, the faith, to us possessing all these 
is given the rich heritage of the past and the con- 
stantly growing material of the present to reinterpret, 
to restate and then give to the world as our best and 
the best, utmost thought. Oh, let us lay hold on 
the opportunity and work out the larger realization, 
the deeper, truer, more blessed thought and act! 

This is the way! 

I speak unto you, young men, because ye are strong. 


Sonnet. 


Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity! 

Lach drop of blood that e’er through true heart ran 
With lofty message ran for thee and me; 

For God’s law, since the starry song began, 
Hath been, and still for evermore must be, 

That every deed which shall outlast Time's span 
Must goad the soul to be erect and free! 

Slave is no word of deathless lineage sprung,— 
Too many noble souls have thought and died. 

Too manv mighty poets lived and sung, 
And our poor Saxons, from lips purified 

With martyr-fire, throughout the world hath rung 
Too long to have God’s holy cause denied. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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The affections are the blossoms of the soul. If 
with the progress of years their beauty fades and their 
objects change; if they do not always have the kind 
of immutability and eternity their givers promise; if 
hearts at sixty are a very different thing from what 
they were at twenty, it is not necessarily because they 
have been fickle, false, erratic, nor because love itseli 
has nothing eternal about it. It is because nature 
with its own hand has wrought their change, because 
there is something “in them deeper and diviner than 
their outward blossom, which it is aiming to produce: 
a fruitage from them in the soul’s very substance to 
which their fading was but a needed step. 

It is this which the old Bible writer meant when he 
said, not that God loves, but that “God is love.” 
There are human beings of whom in a measure the 
same thing is true. They are love—have its sweet- 
ness and beauty diffused through their whole being: 
have it flowing forth not to one or two objects but 
to all things. It is the only kind of love which is really 
eternal. Who shall say that the man or woman who 
has reached it in any degree, even though every friend 
through whom it came is dead or estranged, and even 
though the outward part of itself has perished, is not 
the gainer >—‘‘From the Perishable, the Permanent,” by 
John C. Kimball, in “Life Studies.” 


A grand discussion comes from Rev. E. J. Stewart 
of Battle Creek, Mich., delivered at a home-coming 
of patriots. There is not a line of whining over war 
or of pessimistic profundity, as there is not a line that 
fails to breathe the true love of peace. Mr. Stewart’s 
spirit is broad and liberal—not narrow and bigotedly 
radical. I have seen nothing better on the war we 
have been compelled to wage for God and humanity. 


“Take life as you find it, but don’t leave it so.” 


July 6, 1899 


The Study Table. 


Literature For Schools.* 


It has taken individualism a long time to secure con- 
trol of education. Until recently students have been 
asseinbled in classes, treated according to some theory 
of education, and controlled by adults from a superior 
point of view. While the method of supervision 
worked fairly well with college students approaching 
maturity, it was notably ineffective as it determined 
the work of younger pupils. Who can measure the 
inis-education due to the imposition of adult stand- 
ards upon the child! Naturally reforms were first in- 
stituted in the primary schools. The need of reform 
led to what is termed “child-study.” It was found 
that the child itself, its peculiar needs at - different 
stages of its growth, must determine the course of 
education. ‘Lhe pedagogical center shifted from the 
teacher to the child. In the kindergarten a scientific 
basis for education was finally reached. The method 
of child-study is now being applied to children of an 
older growth, and the results promise to be as fruit- 
ful in the upper grades as in the lower. 

It has been reserved for Dr. Lewis to make the first 
attempt to select a body of literature adapted to the 
needs of classes in literature, where the average age 
of the pupils is about fourteen. Or, rather, Dr. Lewis 
las done the editing, while his fourteen-year-old pu- 
pils made the selection, reading at large in a library 
and selecting what appealed to them at the moment. 
In his editorial capacity Dr. Lewis wrote the introduc- 
tions, elaborated a rather cumbersome definition of 
literature, appended critical notes and literary tables, 
and incidentally stated the reason for allowing his pu- 
pils their right of way. His argument is presented 
it these words: “The student's highest normal inter- 
esis are the chief thing to regard in ‘grading. It must 
be ascertained by what stages the imagination, the 
emotions, and the character develop. Imagination is 
strong throughout youth, but it is developed now by 
one interest, now by-another. -Emotions which are 
embryonic to-day are blossoming to-morrow. ‘To dis- 
cover the stages is the first task. The second is to fur- 
nish the particular masterpieces indicated. Theoretic- 
ally, there is a masterpiece for every month of the stu- 
dent’s life. The surest way of learning where the mas- 
terpieces fit is to allow the student to browse in a 
library.’ Inasmuch as this is what the adult has al- 
ways. done, it is curious that it has never occurred to a 
teacher to permit his pupils to do the same. In pur- 
suit of the first task. Dr. Lewis finds the feelings blos- 
soming normally at fourteen to be as follows: A 
wholesome sense of fun; a love of nature in her fresh 
and woodsy moods; courage, endurance, fidelity, loy- 
alty ; a reasonable sense of bodily vigor; love of ad- 
venture; a desire for practical success; aspiration, 
hope, perseverance, faith; a strong love of one’s par- 
ents and home, if one is not treated like a child; ad- 
miration for courtesy, mercy and heroism. The sec- 
ond task was accomplished by the. students them- 
selves, and the masterpieces selected of their free will 
furnish a most interesting and suggestive study on 
several grounds. ‘The pieces are about equally di- 
vided between poetry and prose. They are primarily 
artistic rather than didactic or reflective, place being 
civen to what is interesting in itself, and stimulates 
feeling and imagination. There is little choice on the 
cround of form alone. The authors are nearly all 
modern, the exceptions being Spenser, Shakespeare, 
George Herbert and a few éighteenth century writers. 
Of prose forms the story and vivid description are pre- 


«Literature for Secondary Schools.” a ge tothe Stud 
li edited by Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D, Macmillan, New 
or 
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ferred. The subjects chosen refer to animals, their 
nobility, the heroism of peace and. war, athleticism, 
adventure, the home affections, nature in her different 
yoetic moods, the ideal of personal nobility, witty and 
humorous themes, and subjects relating to the future. 
The entire selection indicates a normal and healthy at- 
titude toward life and nature. The book is a genuin« 
revelation in several regards of likes and dislikes. li 
the education of the imagination and the feelings thus 
happily begun might be continued till the student is 
twice fourteen years of age there would be a fair 
chance of developing in America a genuine esthetic 
inan—some signs of whom are even now appearing. 

Not the least interesting portions of the book are 
Dr. Lewis’ own introductions to the several themes, 
which vie with the selections themselves as exainples 
of good writing, alike stimulating to the imagination 
and instructive to the understanding. On the whole 
this is a book to which one can give unqualified ap- 
proval. 


OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS. 
Chicago University. 


A Biblical Commentary.* 


This exegetical study, as the author calls it, is a 
discursive analysis written in full and polished liter- 
ary form. The interpretation is by first intention his- 
torical, but the pages are rich with the practical and 
theological reflections of a mind which is studying a 
canonical document. The work is a commentary, but 
it is acommentary in the interest of Biblical theology. 
Its high scholarship and discriminating expression are 
guaranteed by the name of Dr. Bruce. 

With regard to the origin and address of the Epistle, 
Dr. Bruce decides in favor of the older and more 
common view. An author of Alexandrian culture, 
writing shortly before the year 70 A. D., addresses 
Jewish Christians, who are most probably resident in 
Jerusalem. This question is not adequately consid- 
ered and the reviewer finds himself reinforced in de- 
ciding for the Roman address and a date at the end 
of the century. 

Although Dr. Bruce is no slave to the letter and 
recognizes that much of the argument is related to 
vanished interests of thought, he adheres devoutly to 


the leading religious conceptions presented by the. 


Epistle. It is a disappointment that Dr. Bruce does 
not take a more clear and decided attitude toward the 
Christology of the Epistle. A certain vagueness and 
reserve is shown with regard to some _ interesting 
topics, and the reader may have cause to feel that a 
convenient dustiness has arisen. Apparently the 
Arian interpretation of Ménézoz is rejected, but what 
would Athanasius say to “Christ is represented as very 
near to God in nature?” It is not a comfort to inquir- 
ers when the “Deity of Christ” is made synonymous 
with “having for faith the religious value of God.” 
The vagueness is all the greater since, like the 
Socinians, Dr. Bruce values the human aspect of the 
death of Christ as the culmination of a discipline of 
suffering. The treatment, therefore, lacks the edify- 
ing distinctness of Beyschlag, who finds the Christol- 
ogy of the Epistle irreconcilable with the writer’s 
own account of the human life of Jesus and with the 
utterances of Jesus himself. Dr. Bruce justified the 
I’pistle in “investing with sacerdotal robes one who 
was the sworn foe of priestcraft.” This priestly char- 
acter. of Jesus is supported by the claim that “self- 
sacrifice and solidarity with sinners” are essential ele- 
ments of priesthood ; if not of priesthood as it is, then 
of an ideal priesthood. Is not this a gentle relaxation 
of dogmatic grasp? F. A. C. 


*'The Epistle tothe Hebrews. ‘The First Apology for Christianity. - 
te Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D. Charles Serjpner's Sons, New York 
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‘The Federation of the World.” 
Houghton, Miffin & Oo., 1899. (81.00.) 

This is a good time to read this book and it is a 
good book to read. The author is a statesman and a 
prophet, who ought to have a hearing before the 
“Peace Congress at The Hague.” He has given us a 
rare little book; the latest, strongest, brightest mono- 
graph of a man who has given war and peace, arbitra- 
tion and federation, a wide, careful, ethical and ex- 
tremely practical study. Beginning with what the 
world has been, a sickening battlefield, he asks if there 
is any hope, any remedy? And the book is not only 
hopeful, but gives reasons for believing the era of war 
is near its close, which will open the eyes of some who 
are just now having a severe attack of militarism. 

Chapter fifth, on “The Influence of Christianity in 
Kestoring the Iederation Principle,” claims the influ- 
ence has been exerted through a “person (Christ), a 
l;ook (New Testament) and a Society (the Church).” 
“It is needless to say that this principle of the divine 
kinship of men, set forth and exemplified by Christ, 
taught with such directness and force in the New 
Testament, and operative with growing power through 
the Christian society, in the reconstruction of all hu- 
Inan institutions, is the root from which has sprung the 
modern peace movement.” 

We need that fine chapter still on “War Ethicallv 
Wrong, “fundamentally and everlastingly wrong,” 
that “war has always been a sin of somebody,” but the 
author is not an abstract moralist and his strongest 
pleas for his positions are in the chapters of “War 
Anti-Federative,” “The New World Society” and “The 
Growing Triumph of Arbitration.” And then with a 
crand optimism he sees after arbitration federation, 
‘The United States of the World.” 

Dr. ‘Trueblood has a book here that ought to be 
read by every clergyman and lawyer and legislator anid 
soldier. and workman and mother; in fact, | cannot 
think of any one who ought not to read this little-big 
volume, for it gives a clear and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of one of the most vital and Christian topics 
in the world. ee 


-_ —-——~ 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. 


Men's Tragedies. By R. V. Risley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. 


Mr. Risley’s preface does not much attract us to his 
book. Hrs stories are, he tells us, studies of intensity. 
He calls then “terrible tales,’ and they are so. They 
are not without power, but they are not pleasant, and 
we doubt if they are profitable reading. So much otf 
actual life is tragical that we could wish that more 
writers would introduce us into a world in which things 
are as they ought to be, and not merely as they ought 
not to be or are. We are more helped by the exhibt- 
tion of the best than we are by the exhibition of the 
vorst. Somehow, at the present trme we seem to be 
having, with whatever else, a great outbreak of bru- 


- tality, and this book is one sign of it. It is a strong 


but not a healthy book, though there are gleams of 
sunshine piercing now and then the livid masses of its 
clouds. , 


An admirable monograph on “Christ’s Credentials” 
comes from our friend, Hon. Daniel P. Baldwin of 
Logansport, Ind. It is a strong argument for a cer- 
tain sort of divinity on the part of Jesus. It carries the 
after-thought of a skeptical century—after all, have 
we really explained Christianity in scientific or ration- 
alistic terms? 


“Pratt Institute Monthly” sends a most delightful 
kindergarten number—send to Pratt Institute, Brook- 
iyn, N. Y., and get it. 


If you take temptations into account, who is to say 
that he is better than his neighbor?—W. M. Thack- 
Cray, 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Religion is not a dogma, not an emotion, but a serv- 
ice. 

MON.—The wisest and the best is wiser and better for the 
friends he has. 

TUES.—Money spent upon ourselves may be a millstone 
about the neck; spent on others, it may give us 
wings like eagles. 

WED.—He only is great of heart who floods the world with 
a great affection. 

THURS.—He only is great of mind who stirs the world with 
great thoughts. 

FRI.—He only is great of will who does something to shape 
the world to a great career. 

SAT.—And he is greatest who does the most of all these, and 
does them best. 


—Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


Down and Up. 


Down and up, up and down, 
Over and over and over, 

Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Turn out the bright red clover. 

Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall; 

For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 


Down and up, up and down, 
On the hill top, low in the valley, 
Turn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Turn out the rose and lily. 
Work with a plan or without a plan, 
And your ends shall be all shaped true; 
Work, and learn at first-hand, like a man, 
The best way to know is to do! 


Down and up till life shall close, 
Ceasing not your praises; 

Turn in the wild white winter snows, 
Turn out the sweet spring daisies. 

Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall: 

For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 


—A. Ceylirae 


A Smart Donkey. 


A farmer had several horses and one donkey. The 
donkey was always the ringleader in any piece of mis- 
chief. Once the farmer fastened the horses in a field 
next to one where there was a fine crop of oats. The 
horses looked over into the next field and wished they 
had some oats, but as they could not jump over the 
fence the oats were safe. 

But soon the farmer saw the horses galloping about 
and trampling down his oats. He could not imagine 
how thev had gotten in. He supposed some mis- 
chtevous boy had been playing a ‘trick on him. He 
drove them out and shut the gate. But the same thing 
happened three times. Then he decided to catch the 
tricky person, whoever he might be. So early one 
morning he went out and watched. Imagine his sur- 
prise when he saw tthe donkey walk up to the gate and 
pull out the pin, while the horses stood looking on, 
ready to trot in as soon as the gate swung open. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I always thought don- 
keys were stupid, but I don’t see anything stupid about 
that little fellow.”-— Humane Alliance. 


Every employment enables us to ennoble ourselves 
by an honest endeavor to do our best, or to belittle 
ourselves by a disgraceful and lazy thought that an 
imperfect or even slovenly performance will do well 
enough for this time.—Joseph Emerson. 


July 6, 1899 
The New Parlor-Maid. 


“T’ll wait on the door, grandmother,” said Elinor, 
for Marty, the neat little servant who usually did that, 
was away on a vacation. So grandmother went up 
stairs after luncheon, as usual, to take her nap. Elinor 
hinted for a white cap like Mary’s, but as she could 
not find one she put on a red sweeping cap instead. 
Then she got a very large japanned tray from the 
pantry for cards, for she could not find the small sil- 
ver one that Mary used. She sat down on the floor 
in the wide, old-fashioned hall and finally her head 
went down on the rug. Just as she was drowsily for- 
getting some things and remembering others there 
came a knock on the old-fashioned blind door. The 
inside doors were open, fortunately, and Elinor sprang 
up in haste and tried to open the blinds, but they were 
too much for her to manage. So she opened the slats 
to see who it was and was delighted to find that it 
was her friend the minister, who looked smilingly in 
at her. 

“Can you climb in the parlor window ?” she asked. 

The minister looked at it a moment, then, putting 
his hands on the sill, he vaulted lightly in, where he 
was met by the very small parlor-maid, with a red 
cap much on one side and bearing an enormous tray, 
which suggested tea much more than cards. How- 
ever, after explanations, Elinor disappeared to get her 
grandmother. She came in again without her tray and 
cap and sat close beside the minister, and serenely ate 
the caramels he brought her, which was not usual for a 
parlor-maid to do, but then she was not a usual par- 
lor-maid, you see; and grandmother did not know how 
the minister got in.—The Outlook. 


- The Soldier’s Ride. 


A German paper tells this little story of a very cour- 
teous act: 

Some time ago a soldier was returning to the bar- 
racks at Ludwigsburg from an excursion to the sub- 
urbs. It was near the time for evening drill, and he 
was in fear of being late. Suddenly a small vehicle, 
driven by a man in civilian clothes, appeared. 

“May I take the vacant seat at your side, sir?” 
asked the soldier. “I am late for drill.” 

“T shall be glad of your company,” came the pleas- 
ant reply. 

The trooper took his seat. A few minutes later, 
looking at his watch, he grew pale. 

‘Pardon me,” he went on, “but might I ask you to 
drive faster? I have great fear of my captain, who is a 
strict disciplinarian. If | am a minute late he will put 
me in the guardhouse.”’ 

‘To what barracks to you belong?” 

“The K barracks.” 

‘Very well; we shall arrive in time.” 

The driver whipped up his team and in a short time 
drew up before the gate of the barracks. 

‘Thank you, sir,” said the soldier in descending. 

. While the son of Mars was still bowing his ac- 
knowledgments the officer on duty at the armory had 
ordered the guard to present arms. The courteous 
driver of the vehicle was the King of Wurtemberg.— 
Exchange. 


No man’s thoughts are new, but the style of their expres- 
sion is the never-failing novelty which cheers and refreshes 
men. 

Wherever a man separates from the multitude and goes his 
way there is indeed a fork in the road, though ordinary travel- 
ers see only a gap. 


Progress is the law of life—man is not man as 
yet.—Robert Browning. 


July 6, 1899 
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The Field. 


‘*The World ts my Country; to do good ts my Religion.” 


Chicago.— Union services are being held at the Church of 
Our Father, No. 844 Burling street, near Oakdale, by the 
congregations of the Third Universalist and Independent 
Liberal churches. Rev. J. H. Acton fills the pulpit. Excel- 
lent music helps to make the services pleasing. The at- 
tendance is large and the friends are enthusiastic. 

Last Sunday being the last before the vacation season, Mr. 
Acton spoke of Vacation and Recreation. The object of the 
vacation was to recreate; to supply what has been exhausted. 
It was not simply to be idle, nor to change fashionable life 
in the city to fashionable life at the watering place, but 


to do that which would rest the tired faculties and 
restore lost power. Do something new, visit new 
scenes, and_ rest. To him the ideal rest would be 


to lie absolutely quiet in the woods and listen to the flutter of 
leaves, the hum of insects, and catch the voice of nature. 
Some may be able to go where they wish and consult noth- 
ing but their own inclinations. They are the fortunate ones, 
but the multitude can hardly lay down its burden. None are 
so badly off but they can get a little time now and then, so 
that they can visit new scenes, even in the city. A few cents 
and a few minutes will put you into unfamiliar streets. The 
great nerve and soul-destroying force of the times is worry. It 
is not the work that drives men to suicide, but the insanity that 
results from worry. Then we should seek for our vacation 
such environment as will supply the exhausted energies of our 
natures. The countryman finds it in the city, and the cityman 
finds it in the country. Find rest and strength in enjoyment. 
U. P. H. 


All Souls Church, Chicago.-—-The following from the 
Midsummer Announcement of this church shows the summer 
preaching. With possibly three exceptions, they are all from 
the ranks—members of the congregation. ~The Announcement 
contains also the reading lists, preparatory to the next season’s 
work in the Novel, Philosophy, Browning, Emerson and Bible 
Study Sections. Those interested in knowing more can re- 
ceive copy on application to E. T. Leonard, 6600 Ellis avenue. 

July 2.—Education in Mexico, Mrs. O. E. Weston. 

July 9—The Republican of Italy, Mrs. Dario Pappe, 
recently of Milan. 

July 16.—American Church Music, Mrs. Joseph Hiner. 

July 23.—Social Ethics as Opposed to Social Usage, Miss E. 
Hawley. , 

July 30.—Children of the State, with special reference to the 
recent legislation in Illinois, Mrs. A. P. Stevens. 

August 6.—The New Profession, Miss Julia E. Kennedy. 

August 13.—(Subject to be announced.) Mrs. Fannie Bar- 
rier Williams. 

August 20.—The Ethics of Municipal Prof. 
Charles Zeublin. 

August 27.—(Subject to be announced.) Hoyt King. 

September 3.—The Great White Plague, or the Fight With 
‘Tuberculosis, W. K. Jaques, M. D. 

September 10.—Our Speechless Friends, Bertha E. Jaques. 


AFTER VACATION. 
September 17.—An After-Vacation Sermon, by the Pastor. 


Ownership, 


Green Acre.—The program of this trysting place of those 
who love peace and high things lies before us with a splendid 
promise of wise things to be served during July and August. 
The first week is to be given to peace. Dr. James and Rev. 
B. Fay Mills are among the speakers. The second week to 
labor. The third to social reconstruction. The fourth 
to civics. Edward Everett Hale and Samuel Walter Foss 
are among the speakers, the latter to speak on poetry and its 
relation to industry. The fifth to art. The sixth to child 
study. The seventh, sociology. The eighth to education and 
the ninth to the federation of the world, during which week 
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Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell and Miss Sarah J. 
Farmer, the informing genius, will speak the last word. This 
program engages the afternoons and evenings, while the 
“Monsalvat School” for the comparative study of religions 
will occupy the forenoons, Saturdays excepted. The follow- 
ing is the list of lectures in this school: 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M. A., director, will give a course of 
lectures on Social Science and Applied Religion, assisted by 
the Swami Abhédananda of India. The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M. R.A. S. of Bombay. 
The Religious Psychology and Philosophy of the Jains. 

Mr. T. B. Pandian of Madras, India. Social Customs and 
Missionary Work in India. 

Mr. Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi, A.B., formerly of Syria. 
Social and Religious Customs of the Syrians and Bedouin 
Arabs of Western Asia. 

Rabbi Joseph Silverman of Temple Emanuel of New York. 
The Talmud. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University. 
Hebrew Philosophers. 

Mr. Charles Malloy of Waltham, Mass. 
Gita. 

The program is enriched throughout with rare quotations. 
For copies or further particulars address Green Acre, York 
County, Maine. 


Civil Service Reform Association of Chicago.—This or- 
ganization is soliciting signatures to the following letter, which 
explains itself. We print the text entire, hoping that many 
of our readers will hasten ‘to send their names as requested. 

Chicago, June 24th, 1899. 

Dear Sir:—If you favor the open protest to the president 
{a copy of which appears below) to be sent to him and pub- 
lished when signed by a number of representative friends of 
civil service reform, please to sign the attached card and 
mail to the undersigned. This will be taken as authority to at- 
tach your name to the original protest. 

Yours respectfully, 


F. W. BULL, Secretary. 
Chicago, June 26th, 1899. 


The 


The Bhagavad 


To the President :— 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Chicago, hereby enter our 
earnest protest against the recent revision of the civil service 
rules. Since the enactment in 1883 of the civil service law 
each of your predecessors in office “honestly enforced and 
extended wherever practicable’ this great remedial statue. 
It has remained for you to take the first “backward step” in 
this fundamental and vital reform. 

While the good of the service may have required a few 
exclusions from the classified positions, there can have been 
no valid reason for the exemption of some ten thousand 
places from the operation of a tried and beneficent law. On 
the contrary, it is the conviction of the public that the order 
was a concession to the demands of avowed spoilsmen. A 
revision of the civil rules at the instance of known 
friends of reform would be one thing; a revision at the de- 
mand of its avowed enemies is quite another. 

Your action in this matter is something more than a de- 
bauchery of the public service. It strikes at the principle of 
representative government itself. The party platform upon 
which you were elected contained these words: 

“The civil service law was placed on the statute book by 
the Republican party, which has always sustained it, and 
we renew our repeated declarations that it shall be thoroughly 
and honestly enforced and extended wherever practicable.” 

The concluding paragraph of that official document, re- 
ferring to each and all of the declarations which preceded it, 
was as follows: 

“Such are the principles and policies of the Republican 
party. By these principles we will abide, and these policies 
we will put into execution. We ask for them the considerate 
judgment of the American people.” 

Your letter of acceptance contained these words: 

“The pledge of the Republican National convention that our 
civil service laws ‘shall be sustained and thoroughly and 
honestly enforced, and extended wherever practicable,’ is in 
keeping with the position of the party for the past twenty- 
four years and will be faithfully observed. Our opponents 
decry these reforms. They appear to be willing to abandon 
all the advantages gained after so many years’ agitation and 
effort. They encourage a return to methods of party fav- 
oritism which both parties have often denounced, that ex- 
perience has condemned, and that the people have repeatedly 
disapproved. The Republican party earnestly opposes this 
reactionary and entirely unjustifiable policy. It will take no 
backward step on this question. It will seek to improve, but 
never to degrade public service.” 

These solemn promises were made with full knowledge of 
the provisions of the civil service law and of all the exten- 
sions of the classified service, including the last one by Mr. 
Cleveland. They were made to be kept or broken. If the 
people may not rely on such promises as these, representative 
government itself is imperiled . 7 

We respectfully protest against, and- ask a revision of, the 
order. 

I hereby authorize you to sign my name to above protest, 
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NEW EDITION REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Ohe Fatth Ohat 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Biessed be Drudgery. 


“I Had a Friend.” 


Wakes Fatthfut. 


(The Twenty-Seventh Thousand.) 


A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


The Seamless Robe. 


NEAT PAPER EDITION, 25c. CLOTH EDITION, 75c. 


Ghe Grade Supplied by Ghe American Yews Company, or any of its Branches. 


A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF PRESS NOTICES AT HAND. 


Full of tenderness and eloquence; will make thoughtful impres- 
sions on the heart and mind of the reader.—Christian at Work. 


They bring comfort and strength to the hearts of the weary and 
discouraged.—San Diego Union. 


It strengthens the soul to serve God and bless the World.— 
The National Baptist. 


Eminently practical for life's duties. —Aoston Transcript. 


_ Eight discourses, neither dusty nor dry. 
into other languages and have been widely copied in publications 
of various sects and no sect.— World-Herald, Omaha. 


The magician’s wand is put in our hands and if we will but con- 
sent to use it we shall see everywhere about us in that light that 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT and 


The Divine Benediction. 


A new Edition Now Ready. Reduced in Price, 
but no Reduction in Quality. ‘This volume has long 
since become a classic among lovers of good books. 
First issued in 1886, it still goes its rounds, 


They have passed 


seemed so dark a little while ago, gems and treasures inestimable 


Worn and weary women, facing the daily routine of unescap-, 
able duties, will find here consolation and fresh motives to go on. 
—Helen Campbell, 


They accept large scientific views of life, its origin and fulfill- 
ment.—7Zhe American Hebrew. 


ALL ORDERS FOR THE TRADE TO BE SENT AS ABOVE TO THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 


which only wait to be ours by our use of them.— 7he Countess of 
Aberdeen in Preface to the Glasgow Edition, 


In style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the 
most unique and chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his 
section, ‘‘Quit you meanness.""—Frances £, Willard. 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY, 


By ANDREW DICKSON 
IN_CHRISTENDOM. ®y, ANDREW DICKSON. WHITE, 


Ph. Dr. (Jena); late President and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


“. .. [ simply try to aid in letting the light of historical truth into that decay- 
ing mass of outworn thought which attaches the modern world to mediszval concep- 
tions of Christianity, and which still lingers among us—a most serious barrier to 
religion and morals, and a menace to the whole normal evolution of society. For 
behind this barrier also the flood is rapidly rising — the flood of increased knowledge 
and new thought; and this barrier also, though honeycombed and in many places 


' thin, creates a danger —danger of a sudden breaking away, distressing and calami- 


tous, sweeping before it not only outworn creeds and noxious dogmas, but cherished 
“inciples and ideals, and even wrenching out most tg sm religious and moral 
ndations of the whole social and political fabric. y hope is to aid’— even if it 


be but a little —in the gradual and healthful dissolving away of this mass of unrea- : 


son, that the stream of ‘Religion pure and undefiled’ may flow on broad and clear, 
a’blessing to humanity. ... My belief is, that in the field left to them —their 
proper field — the clergy will more and more, as they cease to struggle against scien- 
*fic methods and conclusions, do work even nobler and more beautiful than anything 
tur; have heretofore done. And this is saying much. My conviction is that Science, 
though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, although 
theological control -will continue to diminish, Religion, as seen in the recognition of 
‘a Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,’ and in the 
love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily grow stronger and stronger, not only 
in the American institutions of learning, but in the world at large. Thus may the 
declaration of Micah as to the requirements of Jehovah, the definition by St. James 
of ‘ pure religion and undefiled,’ and, above all, the precepts and ideals of the blessed 
Founder of Christianity himself, be brought to bear more and more effectively on 
mankind.”—From the Author’s Introduction. 


Aten ALFRED C. CLARK & CO. Publishers, 


12 Sherman Street, Chicago. 
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The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C. 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLYOD JONES, 
Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box 
White Vellum, 1 Rise. BEE a athe. 

Silk cloth.... 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 


ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the 
representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by JENKIN LLoyp Jongs, Cloth. 
Practical Piety Paper, $0.10, Cloth,.. 
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The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 
International Congress of Women 
The Selfishness of Grief .......... 
Death as a Friend (new edition)............ 
Tbe Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 
City, Church, Home, Individual 
A Preacher’s Vocation 
The Education of the Soul.................. 
The Divinity of Fatherhood 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged 
Applied Religion 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant 
III. No Sex in Crime (out of print) 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes 
The Remgrene of the World. (First Series.) 
I. oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 


. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry 
. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 
. Buddha, the Light of Asia 
. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason.. 
, geass the founder of Christianity 
; ohammed, the Prophet of Arabia 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print) 
The Cause of the Toiler.................... 
The Intellectual cage TTR ee ah 
: atis Materialism 
The Dual Mystery ; What is Spirituality? : 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
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A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


By RICHARD fl. MITCHELL. 
Summary of Contents.—The accidental origin of the Christian Religion. The part taken by John the Baptist; his incen- 


tive to action; church neglect of him, and why. 
Christ. 
Peter. Why Peter’s Gospel was suppressed. 
Fourth Gospel. 
Religion. 


The need of faith. Westminster Catechism. 


science derived through other faculties; action of the latter. 
savages into laborers. 
and extinction of the Samaritans. 


Origin of the word Christian. 
Adoption of the books of the Old Testament enforced by Christ quoting them. 
Paul's recantation. 


Glimpses of New Testament accounts in the works of Josephus. 


Why Christ was crucified. The teachings of 
Why so much of Paul and so little of 


The ascension. The origin, authorship and service of the 


Evident shame of the many authors of the Thirteenth Article of 
Why the sharp curtailment ofthe Epistle of James. Inertia of ideas. Importance of Inherited ideas, and the mental 
laws by which their errors are“corrected. Guiding nature of the mental faculties. 
Natural depravity. 

Far-reaching effect of a certain edict of Justinian. 


Courage, memory, imagination and con- 
Origin of money. Transformation of idle 
Cause of the universality of Trinitarianism. Heroism 
The same circumstance 


started both Paul and Josephus on a journey to Rome; both were shipwrecked, etc. Two mentions of Jesus in the New Testa- 


ment more accurately fit another Jesus mentioned by Josephus. 


An Egyptian mentioned by Josephus was undoubtedly Christ. 
(See Acts xxi, 38; Matt. ii, 15.) The “Testimony” an admitted interpolation. 


The words “who was called Christ,” and the 


probable original words. Triplicate association of ideas suggest that Jesus may have had a rival in the person of Judas men- 


tioned in Acts v, 37. Josephus’ account of Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, and eulogy of the latter; why that sect not men- ® 
Worldliness, Conversion, Immortality, closing with Supernatural Supervision. 


tioned in the new testament. 


LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. Clement Warren, Brooklyn, New York City. 


I have just completed for the seventh time a reading of your cogent work 
entitled ‘* The Safe Side.””’ Every time that I have read the work I have 
realized its excellence more and more, On each occasion new features have 
developed. Each page furnishes food for thought, and each chapter (or less) 
provides a mental meal wnich absolutely needs digestion and deep reflec- 
tion before proceeding further. It is a work replete with facts clearly 
stated and irresistibly put. They may be ignored but cannot be refuted. 
The information I have gained from reading ‘‘ The Safe Side” equals the 
sum total of all that I was possessed of previous to my first reading of it. It 
throws a flood of light on the subject which only the wilfully blind can 
ignore, and as a compendium of tersely put truths, is one of the best I have 
ever read on any subject. 


From Prof. O. B. Frothingham, Boston. 


The book has been received and perused. 
sending it to me as one capable of judging its argument. I find it original 
andable. Its frankness, outspokenness, boldness, interest me eresty. It 

oes to the roots of the matter. It has long been my conviction that the belief 
in the deity of Christ was the essence of Christianity: that the religion must 
fall with this; that a revision of doctrine, history, psychology. becomes nec- 
essary. This you have undertaken. I may differ here and there from you, 
but on incidental points only, where you may be right, On the main drift 
of youressay my sympathies are entirely with you. You have learning. 
thought, insight, on your side, and I think this volume will attract attention 
by the honesty with which it presents the claims of reason and avows the 
good results of obeying the natural laws of the mind. You do a service in 
printing it. I would advise its wide circulation. 


Allow me to thank you for 


From“ Review of Reviews,’ New York. 


The present time is one of great religious discussion in America as else- 
where, Books are written from every conceivable standpoint, and the 
candid student of religious problems will welcome every honest effort at 
their solution, while not yielding his own individual right of judgment. Mr. 
Mitchell’s work is an attack upon Christianity—its bible, its church, its 
doctrine, itsfounder. Firmly fixed in the belief of a divine existence and 
the necessity for a religious life in man, the author presents the thesis: The 
divinity of Christ can be disproved; being disproved, the whole Christian 
system falls. Mr. Mitchell has been a thorough student of recent biblical 
criticism and he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond the conservative 

nitarian position, for he attacks even the ethical teaching of Jesus. Many 
orthodox readers will sympathize somewhat with the view Mr. Mitchell takes 
of the clergy. He emphasizes strongly the great amount of social wealth 
which yearly goes to support church ‘‘club houses” and the ministry, which 
to him appears a serious waste. Generally speaking the volume has been 
produced in a spirit of great candor. Throughout it is ably written, in 
clear, ftting language. * * * 

— 


From Andrew D,. White, LL.D., ex-President of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


IT have delayed acunowtengias your book until I could have the opportu- 
nity to give it a more careful examination. I have now done so, and wish 
to thank you for it heartily. It seems to me full of valuable information 
which persons studying the great question to which you refer should have 
at their command. It also seems very suggestive of thought, and likely to 
bear useful fruit among investigators. : 

Any one who in these days is willing to give his labor to opening up these 
reat subjects to the light is, in my opinion, rendering a great service to 
hristianity itself—a service which, however much it may be depreciated 


now, will be honored later, when the leaders of thought shall have given the 


honest attention to the whole subject which it dererves. 


Mr. Edward Howe, New York City. 


I have given your book a third reading and admire it more than ever. * 
* * Such a book as yours is greatly needed to clear the theological atmos- 


phere, and I hope it will be very widely circulated. * * 
. 


The book is printed on best laid paper, cloth binding, 475 pages, 12 mo. Price, 1.50, delivered prepaid to all points by mail 
or express. 


ALFRED C. CLARK & CO., 


Prof. Hudson Tuttle in ‘ The Better Way.” 


A more thoroughly honest and impartial criticism on Christian doctrines 
and the claims of Christianity has not been published. It is logical and 
argumentative, but never partisan. It presents the strongest arguments for 
Christianity, and then slowly and surely draws the besieging forces of facts 
and logic around them, undermines them, and at last demolishes them. 
Unimpassioned as the truth itself, the author proceeds step by step, and 
when the last sentence is finished, the object for which he wrote the book 
has been accomplished. The titles of the twenty-one chapters do not con- 
vey a complete idea of the author’s line of thought, and quotations from 
pages so diversified would give a yet more inadequate conception. The 

ook grows better from the beginning. Evidently the author wrote slow! 
and with much thought, and as he proceeded his mental horizon extended, 
and expression became easier and more certain. After the review of 
Christianity, the last five chapters, which somewhat diverge, are especially 
excellent. They are titlea: ‘Inertia of Ideas,’’ ‘‘ Conversion,” ** The Safe 
Side,’ ‘‘Immortality,’’ ‘Supernatural Supervision.’’ Those who desire to 
know what the most advanced scholarship has done in the way of Biblical 
Criticism can find it here in this book, condensed and more forcibly ex- 
presere, In short, it is a vade mecum, a library within itself of this kind of 

nowledge, and is much that is difficujt of access in its original form, The 
author writes with conviction, which is felt in any one of his plain and terse 
sentences. There is no circumlocution or word padding to conceal poverty 
of ideas. He writes because he has something to say, and says it without 
fear or favor. because he feels that it is true. 


From the Boston ‘' Investigator.” 


Mr. Mitchell has done the cause of Liberalism a great service in his noble 
work. He has assumed that the truth is a better guide than falsehood, and 
that it is safe to know the truth and to tell it. . 


Side” is a good book to have od pw library. 
oughly liberal in its treatment of the subject. 


From The Chicago ** Tribune.” 


* * * ‘The Safe Side” is written from what may be described 2. the 
most agnostic position pet ny within the range of Unitarian views. It pre- 
sents a great number of ‘* nuts to crack,’”’ by those students of the scriptures 
and the history of the church who have gone over the ground for themselves, 
and are credited with the ability to pass judgment upon the arguments for 
and against ‘‘ the faith as once delivered to the saints.”’ 

* * * But the work should be read by doctors of the church, and able 
educated ministers of the gospel who possess superior knowledge of the 
subject. * * 

From tho Chicago ** Times.” 


* * * Such a book as indicated is ‘‘*The Safe Side,” by Richard M. 
Mitchell, of this city. * But in all this terribly destructive criticism 
itis manifest that the writer entertains the simplest and most reverent 
belief in God, and in the unbroken life and development of the human soul 
throughout eternity. To him the distinction between good and evil is clear, 
notwithstanding the extinction of Christianity, as a system in his belief. 
Sin, wrong, he does-not: believe can be forgiven, but its penalty must be 
borne in remorse, retarded growth, etc, * Read his book. ie 

The most remarkable features of the book are its simplicity of manner, 
its utter fearlessness of candor, its freedom from anything like a spirit of 
bitterness. It is a book that will be denounced by every orthodox speaker 
or writer, but they should not forget that denunciation is often, like a de- 
murrer in legal proceedings, an admission of facts, and nearly always 
amounts to begging the question at issue. It is a book which for its matter, 
its thought, to say nothing of its manner, is thoroughly worthy of equally 
simple and complete refutation, if any one can achieve it. 


185 Dearborn St., Chic 
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Party Line 
Telephone 


Nickel parts mounted on ebonized 


wood, wall space required 10x6% inches. 


is afforded by the use of 


Fire and Police Protection jo tacohone in the 


home. Communication is provided between your house and office, and 
your Physician, your Grocer, your Druggist and others are brought within 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO. $o3*Wishington st. 


easy reach. 


NOW READY. 


A Popular Exposition of the Theory 
of Evolution. 


By Erriz McLgop. 


From the Introductory. 
“The much abused and much misunderstood Theory of Evolution is steadily gaining adherents 


among the reading and thinking public. But the 


revalent ideas concerning it are still overlaid 


with much extraneous matter which must be brushed away, and impregnated with crude concep- 
tions on which must be shed the merciless searchlight of scientific common sense, ere we can 
become either its intelligent opponents or its able defenders. 

**In order to face the issue with unbiased mind, it may be well to ask ourselves why we are 
attracted, or why repelled by thetheory. Instead of wishing to find that true which is true, are 
we not perhaps, on the one hand, allowing imagination and speculation to yield a too facile 
explanation of things inexplicable in our present state of knowledge; or, on the other, allowing 
prejudice and careless meeanes of facts to blind us tothe scientific significance of the conclusions 


of many of the ablest minds of the century?”’ 


The book is printed on fine laid paper bound in cloth, and sent prepaid for 50 cents, or in 


paper binding at 25 cents. Address 


ALFRED C. CLARK & COQO., Publishers, 


12 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Christian Selene 


The Truths of Spiritual 
Healing and their 
Contribution to the Growth 
of Orthodoxy. 


By R. HEBER NEWTON, 
Rector of All Souls’ Church, New York. 


Price; postpaid, 26 cents: 


Address 


ALFRED C. CLARK & Co., 
12 Sherman Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“* KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“* SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


and two annexes, . 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W/. HALE, General Manager, Boston, | 


J. B. LANYON, 


HIGH-CLASS 


UNDERTAKING 


517 West 63d Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE 142 ENGLEWOOD EXCHANGE. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “‘THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


EVOLUTION POPULARIZED. 


“A Popular anon of the Theory of 
Evolution,’’ by Effie McLeod (Alfred C. 
Clark & Co., Chicago), is a little brochure 
of sixty-seven pages which undertakes to 
tell to the lay reader within short space 
eet what the much-abused doctrine of eyo- 
ution is, as far as it has been worked out. 
There is, as was not long ago, a vague bo- 
tion afloat that evolution is about summed 
up in a theory that man is descended froin 
the monkey. Even if that doctrine were 
asserted—though it is not and never has 
been by any scientific student—the proccss 
would have been an ascent, not a descent. 
The claim of-this clever essayist is tbat 
evolution does not antagonize Christianity 
any more than does the multiplication 
table, and that, so far as known, it is 
almost precisely in line with the outline 
story of creation in Genesis. 

It is a very lucid and simple explanation 
of what the doctrine is, displaying very 
full and clear knowledge of what it means, 
ending with the significant reflection that 
Rp an evolution is itself enveloped in 
the larger theme of evolution at large; that 
is, the steady, onward march of all things 
toward ‘one far-off divine event.’ ’’— 


[ Chicago Chronicle. | 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


Completely equipped with Sleeping, Din- 
ing and Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago 
daily via. Wisconsin: Central Lines for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and Du- 
luth. Complete information can be ob- 

tained from your nearest ticket agent. 

JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Origin and Growth of the Bible, 
and Its Place Among the Sacred Books 
of the World. By Rev. J. T. Sunderland 

PRICE, $1.50. 
Monthly Sermons of Mr. Sunderland. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Address OAKLAN D, CAL 


